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A Memoir of the Rt. Hon. William Edward Hartpole Lecky. By 
his Wife. (Longmans Green and Company. New York and 
London: 1909. Pp. xvii, 432.) 

It is now nearly seven years since the death of Lecky; but he was only 
65 years of age when he died, and many of his contemporaries and of the 
men with whom he was actively associated are still prominent in English 
political, literary and social life. It was therefore a somewhat difficult 
task that Mrs. Lecky attempted when she undertook to write amemoirof 
her husband, and it must be conceded that she has accomplished the task 
with much tact, delicacy and discretion. Some of the expedients to which 
she has had recourse are, however, unsatisfactory if this is to be the final 
and authoritative life of the historian. Dashes in places of proper names, 
when the use of these might be disagreeable to survivors, may be neces- 
sary, but they take much from the full understanding of the passages in 
which they occur. Mrs. Lecky has been so careful to say nothing about 
other people, to which exception might be taken, that she has ended by 
almost isolating Lecky from his environment. The old title so frequent- 
ly used for a biography "life and times of" the personage of whom it is 
written, would not be suitable for this memoir ; for it is of Lecky alone 
that it is written with only so much of his times and surroundings as 
was necessary to make the story in any degree comprehensible. 

Mrs. Lecky has wisely allowed Lecky to speak for himself wherever 
possible. The memoir includes extracts from a large number of his 
letters, many of them written to Americans. Lea, the historian of the 
Inquisition, was a steady correspondent, and there are several letters of 
appreciation from Lecky to Mr. James Ford Rhodes. Lecky's speeches 
and pamphlets, that are already in print, have not been drawn upon for 
the biography. The only exception to this rule is the speech on Burke, 
delivered in 1897 at Trinity College on the veiling of Burke's portrait 
in the dining hall. Lecky had a profound admiration for Burke's states- 
manship, and Mrs. Lecky has included the whole of this speech in one of 
the closing chapters of her volume. 

Lecky began life as a liberal, and Mrs. Lecky's memoirmight be enti- 
tled "the evolution of a conservative", so clearly do the extracts from 
Lecky's letters show the transition of his opinions from the moderate 
Liberalism of the sixties and seventies, to liberal unionism in 1886, and 
gradually towards conservatism at the close of his life. The transition 
was accompanied by the growing distrust of democracy which is clearly 
visible in his "democracy and liberty," published in 1896; and by the 
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deepening pessimism which shrouded the later years of his life. In view 
of the present unanimity of English political parties on the old age pen- 
sion question and the anxiety of the conservatives to claim equal credit 
for the pensions with the liberals, Mr. Lecky's opinon of the project in 
1899 is of interest. "To my mind," he wrote to Mr. Booth, "the old 
age pension project is one of the most dangerous of all forms of state 
socialism .... I am afraid we shall have a good deal of trouble on this mat- 
ter, and that the unionist party may commit itself to a policy which is 
sure to lead to great corruption and increase of taxation. " The study 
of history had convinced Lecky that political prophesy was not the do- 
main of the historian. Consequently it is not to be laid to his discredit 
that many of his gloomy forebodings for the future of England and of 
Ireland do not seem to be on the way to fulfillment. It may be conceded 
also that pessimism and a rooted distrust of democracy are not helpful 
to an understanding of the future development of great self-governing 
nations. For his disinterested, fair-minded, painstaking research into 
the past, and for his lucid, well-balanced presentation of history, the 
present generation owes an immense debt to Lecky ; but it is not neces- 
sary to adopt his pessimistic outlook, and to relinquish all hopeful faith 
in the gradual rise of humanity in the scale of civilization and morals. 



Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook. A Memoir. With 
Extracts from His Diary and Correspondence. Edited by 
Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy. 2 volumes. New York: 
Longmans Green & Co. Pp. xi, 381; vii, 408.) 

Gathorne Hardy for nearly forty years was one of the prominent and 
trusted leaders of the conservative party in England. During the whole 
of his active political life, he was the contemporary and opponent of 
Gladstone; and from 1868 to 1892 he ranked with Disraeli, Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote — afterward Earl of Iddesleigh — as a holder of 
high cabinet office, when the conservatives were in power; or as a 
fighting head of the party when in opposition. These two volumes of 
his memoirs and correspondence are consequently the most important 
addition to English political biography of the nineteenth century since 
the appearance of Morley's Life of Gladstone. They help to fill the gap 
in the line of conservative leaders which still awaits authoritative 
biographies of Derby, Disraeli, and Salisbury. They take up the story 
of the conservative party before it is dropped in the Malmesbury 



